510                   Invasions of the Northmen

with great energy, and the services they had thus rendered to the popula-
tion had still further increased the authority they had usurped.

In all parts they had constructed new strongholds (castra^castella^burgi\
alike to repel the invaders and to afford a refuge to the people on their
lands. They had made these strongholds the economic centres of their
domains, and had placed therein garrisons of knights and stewards
(castellani\ to whom were entrusted both the defence of the fortress and
the business of administering the government and justice of the surrounding
district. The different forms assumed by this organisation in different
countries cannot conceal the fact that everywhere they possessed the same
essential characteristics. This similarity is obvious not only in Continental
Europe but also in England. The boroughs (burfa) of the Anglo-Saxon
Kingdoms undoubtedly appertain to the same type as the lourgs of the
territorial principalities which had arisen from the dismemberment of the
Carolingian Empire.

The Northmen's invasions had not resulted merely in the accumulation
of ruins. The Vikings were pirates whose chief aim was to enrich them-
selves. Their booty enabled them to carry on a kind of barbaric trade
on all the coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic. After the close of the
ninth century, the settlements established by the Swedes in Russia along
the Dvina and Dnieper reaped extraordinary profits from this trade. By
this means they actually came into contact with the Byzantine and Muslim
lands in the basin of the Black Sea. Henceforward the Scandinavians
abandoned the career of pillage by which they had at first terrorised the
whole of Europe during the ninth and part of the tenth century;
they now appeared specially addicted to maritime and commercial life.
It was owing to them that, by way of Russia, Northern Europe regained
contact with the much more highly developed civilisation of the Byzantine
Empire and the Caliphate of Baghdad.

Almost at the same time it was restored by another route. In spite of
the Muslim invasion, Venice, at the head of the Adriatic, had never
ceased to maintain an increasingly active trade with the sea-boards of
the Greek Empire and with Constantinople. Her enterprising genius had
not even hesitated to open early relations with the Muslim ports on the
Mediterranean, with results profitable enough to stifle religious scruples.
In the tenth century Venice was already a great port whose activities
became extended to its Italian hinterland, soon arousing there a new
economic life. At the beginning of the eleventh century, Genoa and Pisa
began to shew signs of their future greatness and, after bitter struggles
with the Saracenic fleets, succeeded in reopening for themselves that sea
which had been closed by the great Muslim invasion of the eighth century.

Thus on the one side by the action of the Scandinavians, on the other
by that of the Venetians, two trading centres revived at the two ends of
Europe. It would be too far removed from our subject to shew the wide
extent of both influences on the interior of the Continent. We must be